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LAFAYETTE. We give up several pages to the pleas-} 
ing duty of recording some of the things which hap- 
pened on the departure of the nation’s guest and 
triend—prefaced by a few remarks, (see page 40). 
and shail, hereafter, add some particulars that we 
think will equally interest ourreaders. The Brandy- 
wine went to sea on the 9th inst. at about 2 o’clock, P. 
M. it isunderstood that her illustrious passenger will 
occupy much of the time of his voyage in answering 
a great number of letters from his friends in different 
parts of the United States, which the nature of his 
engagements, whilst with us, rendered it impossible 
that he should attend to more promptly. 








Groner arrams. We had hoped for relief to our 
pages. because that gov. Troup had grounded his arms— 
but feel it necessary to insert Mr. Berrien’s corres- 


pondence with him, and also another letter to him } 


trom gen. Gaines. 

That the matter may be fully understood, we in- 
tend to publish the compact between the United 
States and Georgia, and notice the acts of congress to 
which it refers, for the cession of the western lands 
of the state, Ke. 

$(_}>Since the preceding was written, we have the 
‘‘National Journal,” with seven columns of matter, 
laid before the public by major T. P. Andrews, late 


special agent to examine into the affairs of the Creeks. 
What can we do with it? 


Arrest! A Savannah paper contains a letter from 
Milledgeville, dated Ist Sept. which says—“The go- 
vernor has lately demanded of the president the ar- 


rest and trial of gen. Gaines, according to the articles 
of war.” 














‘REVOLUTIONARY so_pieRs. A gentleman unknown, 
who, by the post-mark on his letter, appears to re-! 
side in Kentucky, has taxed himself with twenty-five! 
cents postage to say, that, by the indulgence of ‘a 
friend, who is able to be a subscriber” for the Re-| 
cisten, he has the privilege of reading it, and ob-, 
serves that it is our practice to “mention the death) 
of such and such a one, saying that he was an old! 
revolutionary soldier—which is well enough.” Add-| 
ing, “it would, however, be gratifying to the survive | 
ing soldiers, if something could be done for them 


sions of the original act much fault was found at the 
time of its enactment, but it was hardly possible that 
a law of such a nature should be passed that was 
agreeable to the wishes of every body—its provisions, 
however, whether good or bad, ought to have becn 
observed, and because they were abused, because the 
money expended far exceeded the amount calculated 
upon, certain amendments were made to the Jaw, as 
much too strict, perhaps, as the original conditions, 
necessary for the receipt of a pension, had been too 


| loose; and hence the present state of things which 


the old soldier woulc ameliorate by the proposition 
already stated, of granting a certain sum annually to 
himself and all of his surviving fellows of the “‘times 
that tried men’s souls,” without any other requisition 
than satisfactory proof that they are entitled to the 
rank of revolutionary soldiers. 

It is with much cheerfulness that I throw out this 
idea for the consideration of those who have power 
to act upon it. The stock of men of other years is 
rapidly decreasing—a little whiJe, and no one will 
remain to tell the story of his nation’s birth; and, 
probably, the.grant of a sum that might sustain those 
of them who are very poor, and be eminently useful 
to some that are straightened in their circumstances, 
though of small consideration to such as are rich, 
might be made without being more onerous on the 
public treasury than the people are entirely willing 
that it should be—and, except for a short time, not 
much exceed that which is now annually paid. For 
myself, 1am willing to pay many times my proportion, 
even if levied in the shape of a direct tax, should the 
same be required, that every old soldier may be com- 
fortably provided for during the short remainder of 
his days. But my correspondent cannot do better 
than refer the case to one of the senators from his 
own state, col. R. .M. Johnson, whose heart and soul 
is devoted to every thing of this sort; or to another 
senator, from an adjacent state, whose name it is not 
necessary to mention, for he himself is one of the old 
stock of heroes, and has a mind as apt to conceive 
as his hand willing to do, all that sober justice or holy 
gratitude, (if the term may be aliowed), shall demand 
of him. 





Marryzanp. A writerin the Baltimore Patriot has 


while living, and they would be willing to dispense | the following laughable sentence: “The constitution of 


with what may be said of them whe: ” e.| 
y } O8 C008,” She) most intelligent of her statesmen, and pronounced by 


He then spealis of the certificates which they receiv- 
ed at the close of the war, and sold at 2s. 6d. in the 
pound to speculators, that were afterwards funded at 
twenty shillings, and suggests the urging of a propo- 
sition, that every surviving soldier of the revolution- 


Maryland has been scrutinized by the wisest and 


them as excellent and as perfect as it can attain to, 
from the imperfections of our nature!”—and there is 
a whole column of closely printed matter, of like 
quality, given, to shew us what are the blessings that 


‘ ° ° onan? 
ary army, (of wham he represents himself to be one), | this blessed constitution secures: 


shall be entitled to receive some specific annual al- 
lowance for the remainder of his life, without a re- 
currence to those means for obtaining a pension that 
are so irksome to some, who possess ‘‘a share of the 














spirit of °76,” in confessing their poverty, &c. And 
it seems that he wants relief, though not prepared to 
acknowledge himself an actual pauper. 


The acts of congress, for the relief of the soldiers | 


{ 
' 


of the revolution, have cost us large sums; but the 


public money never was better expended, unless that, | 


In the first place, if the writer will not use the valu. 
able little volume, lately published by Mr. Geo. Hebb, 
or the copy of the constitution inserted ia the appendix 
to the rd vol. of the Reasrer, (and neither of these 
are issued by authority), I will venture to say that he 
cannot tell what the constitution is! It was recently 
said that the Jate learned chancellor Kilty, was the 
only man in Maryland that had, or could make out, 
a correct copy of the constitution of the state, s: 
mucb has the miserablé thing been miserably hacke 


in teo many cases, a very considerable amount was) with duli scissors, and miserably. patched with part, 
paid to individuals whom the laws were not intended | colored stufis, by bungling political tailors. The fo! 
to relieve, they not being in that state of privation | lowing, however, are some of the delectable prov: 


which led to the passage of the act that has been call-|sious of this constitution which is as perfect as th 
ed the “act of gratitude.” 
¥ on. XNIX 2 


With some of the provi- 





‘imperfection of human nature will admit of!'--- 
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1. It tyrannically, I had like to have said impiously, 
interferes with the duties which are owing by man 
to his Creator, in the requisition of a religious test 
as a qualification for civil office. 

2. The legislative power is a_burlesque on repre- 
sentation, for the members of the house of delegates, 
as well as of the senate,are chosen without the shadow 
of aregard for either population or taxation. Balti- 
more city and county, with one fourth of the whole, 
and nearly one third of the free population of the 
state, has six members in the house of delegates out 
of the 80 which compose it, of which six the city is 
entitled to two, though its population is as large as 
that of 6 or 8 counties, sending 24 or $2 members!— 
and the rate of taxation is.equally disproportioned. 
In the apportionment of the state tax of 1823, no less 
a sum than 19,468, was saddled on Baltimore, (and 
chiefly on the city, for its 4vo members), whereas 
there were three counties with 12 members, that 
paid less than 1,000 dollars each; three others, with 

12 members, that paid less than 2,000, and $ others, 
with $32 members that paid less than 3,000 each! In 
the first class of counties, the people paid about 240 


~ 


| count of the great efforts they have been induced to 
make to increase the quantity, which has caused them 
to incur new debts that they will find it difficult to 
pay. The price of cotton, however, is yet high enough 
to afford a good profit to the cultivators—and, if it 
can be maintained, they willdo pretty well; but, un- 
less the crop is short somewhere, this cannot be 
hoped for. : 
Up tothe 5th of August, 1824, the import at Liver- 
pool was 554,500 bales—in the same period, of the 
last year,396,000. The export this year, for the same 
time, was only 9,000, against 27,186 last year. The. 
last sales of Upland averaged about 94d.—but some 
lots brought 114d.; Tennessees and Alabamas, from 
Sd. to 14d. A letter, dated August 10, says ‘there 
was a Sale of cotton to-day, but the price is not al- 
lowed to transpire; it is supposed to be mostly Egyp- 
tian, at about id. less than last week’s prices.” 
Conscrirtion—“horrible French conscription!" 
We use and quote these words, for the especial use 
of those who, desiring a restoration of the Bourbons, 
went such great lengths in abusing Napoleon and 


dollars for a representative in the legislature; but | pitying the people of France because they loved him, 
Galtimore city and county were rated at 3,244 for |so that, as by the stamping of his foot, after the re- 


each-represeutative, and the city of Baltimore, sepa- 


turn from Elba, a million of men rose up to rally 


rated from the county, was to pay somewhere about | round and support him. Well—Spain reposes in the 
8,000 per delegate! I do notspeak with arithmetical | arms of her legitimate sovereign, as the mad orator 
certainty, but the figures put down are sufficiently | said, and the people of Spain are impressed, that ‘is, 
near the truth, to shew what a perfect constitution we | seized without discrimination, to be made soldiers of, 


have. 


and serve in the colonies. Why do not the pious and 


3. Thesenate is elected by electors chosen without | the pitying say something about that? 

regard to population or taxation. The members are — 

appoirmed for five years, and have pcwer to fill up the} PorrapLe FwrnAces. It is with much pleasure we. 
vacancies in their own body. It happened once that, |learn, that there is a greatly increased demand for 
with a solitary exception, this body of legislators was | these very useful and convenient articles manufac- 
self-created! Were is perfection indeed. Pshaw!—it|tured by our worthy neighbor, Mr. George Earnest. 
isan outrage on common sense to speak of political | Orders for them are sent from the interior of the 
honor or honesty, and uphold an instrument so unin- | state of New York, where they are much approved, 
telligible, persecuting and tyrannical, as the consti- |and considerable quantities are now required fox 


tution of Maryland. 





the supply of the states further cast; for there is ap- 
parently some secret in the composition out of which 


Corron. Several of the southern newspapers speak | they are made, or a peculiar quality in the materials 

~~ of the total destruction of many of the growing crops | themselves, which gives these a commanding prefer- 
of cotton, by the caterpillar. Though individuals | ence over all imitations of them. This business al- 
thay suffer and possibly be ruined by these insects, or | ready gives employment to many persons, and itis 
other causes acting to a prostration of their hopes, itis | probable that, in the ensuing season, not less than 
more than probable that, if the growing crop shall | fifty or sixty men, with their families, will be subsisted 


be reduced even in one-third of its expected quan- 
tity, the other two-thirds will sell fer more than a full 
crop would have produced. A letter, from a very 


domestic economy; and, when the force of prejudice 
and power of habit shall yield to the proofs of expe- 


respectable gentleman at Claiborne, Alabama, to the | rience, it is to be expected that almost every well re- 
editor, however, says that the prospects of a good | gulated family will be supplied with them. 





by the manufacture of this interesting little article of 


cotton crop are very flattering, [and that those of 
Indian corn never were better]; and, in Willie’s 
New-Orleans Price Current, of the 18th ultimo, it is 
stated. that the crops in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
pessee and Alabama, all promise an abundant yield. 
During the preceding week, only 111 bales arrived, 
and there had not been any sales. 206,093 bales had 
arrived, up to the 18th August, since the Ist October, 
1$24—in the same time, last season, there arrived 
only 140,975 bales. 

The speculations in cotton are producing their na- 
tural effects in England. Those who originated the 
fraud and kept it up, for a long time, by the aid of 
their mighty capitals, have greatly increased their 
wealth in the ruin of many innocent persons. Several 
heavy failures have taken place at Liverpool, and a 
number of others were expected, and we must look 
out for them in our own country, also. If the evil was 
confined to the dealers, we showd care little about it 
—for the amount of the losses of one is balanced by 
the gains of another, and society is not affected, ex- 
ceptin the derangement of business, and those who 
gable taust sometimes lose; but it is the growers of 


They are adapted to most sorts of cookery--especi- 
ally boiling, frying, broiling, baking, preserving, &c. 
also for roasting coffee, with Williams’ patent cylin- 
der attached, and ironing; and the whole business 
required in many large families, is accomplished by 
them in the summer season, or when fire is only re-~ 
quired for cooking or other household purposes. 
is difficult to get people into the use of them, simply 
because of the vulgar resistance which most persons 
make to every thing that is new; but those accustom- 
ed to them would not resort to their old practices, if 
fuel was offered to them gratis—for the eztra labor of | 
bringing in the wood and of making the fire, for the 
purpose of preparing a breakfast or supper, or even 
adinner, when many dishes are not required, (though 
as many as are desired may be cooked and kept hot 
by the use of furnaces), is, probably, of equal value 
to that of the whole fuel consumed in these fur- 
naces; and the heat of fire,so unpleasant in warm 
weather, is avoided, for they may be placed on a ta- 
ble, or on a bench in the open air, or any where else 


that is convenient. The economy of them is sh¢wn 





cotton that will probably be the most injured, on ac- 


by this simple fact, related by a gentleman who used 
three of them during the present season, and found- 
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ed on experience, that 314 or $74 cents worth of char-; 
coal, consumed in a week in the furnaces, has per- 
formed all the business required in his family, which, 
in another week, consumed from 150 to 200 cents 
worth of wood, the hauling and sawing included. 
This, of itself, is sufficient to recommend them to the 
general use which they are about to obtain. 

Some persons have objected to them because of 
the deleterious effects of charcoal, the burning of 
which, as every body knows, will destroy life, in a 
close room. A like valid objection might be made to 
the use of a fork, at the dinner table, to convey meat 
to a man’s mouth, because he might miss his mouth 
and putoutaneye! Whatservant would be so stupid 
as to build a fire in the middle’ of a floor, for the 
purpose of boiling a tea-kettle? No greater effort of 
sudgment is required for the use of those furnaces 
than that which prevents a fire from being so made. 
And besides, if greater caution should be thought ne- 
eessary, the furnaces may be located in the fire-places, 
when they cannot do more harm than a customary 
fire made in them. 

The common use of those furnaces will not only 
save a greatamount of labor and money expended in 
obtaining fire-wood, and be an actual saving to those 
even who have it on their own farms for the cutting 
aad hauling, but afford much relief to the poor and 
the improvident, in the cost of that indispensable ar- 
ticle, until they shall suffer themselves to reason and 
economise, and so live better and more comfortably 
than they do, by using the furnaces themselves. 

Ficures. Editors and publishers cannot too care- 
fully examine the figures used in their books and pa- 
pers, as it is oftentimes impossible for the reader to 
correct them, and for the same reason it is that mis- 
takes in them are more frequently made. In the last 
volume of the Recister, page 245, we ourselves put 
down the crop of sugar in Louisiana at 40,000 hhds. 
or four millions of lbs. Itshould have been forty mil- 
lions; and the *‘protection”’ afforded to the cultiva- 











tion amounted to $1,200,000, not 120,000, as stated. 
Lately we saw it printed that a horse had been sold | 
to the duke of Wellington, for 90,000 guineas—it | 
should have been 9,000, enough, in all conscience, ! 
for a horse!—and a paper now before us estimates 
the area of the United States as containing twe hun- 
dred millions of square miles—which is about six! 
times more than all the habitable lands of this world! 
It is presumed that two millions were meant. And 
lately we have seen it stated, in at least fifty newspa- 
pers, some of them of the most respectable charac- 
ter, that the whole liabilities of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States, including the amount of its capital stock, 
was 59,991 dolls. —whereas fifty-nine millions, instead | 
of thousands, was meant. 

There is no such thing as altogether avoading mis-' 
takes like these; and yet, when we notice them, we 
wonder how they happened. 

















Price OF stocks. Philadelphia, Sept. 13. Six! 
per cents of 1812, 101; do. of 1813, 1014; do of 1814, | 
103}; do. of 1815, 105}. Five per cents 107. Three} 
per cents 84 to 85, per cent. United States bank 
stock 1184 to 118? per cent. Bills on London, 8 per 
cent. advance; on Paris 5.20 francs to the dollar. On 
Amsterdam, 40 cents the guilder. 





Ram roavs. That the legislature of Pennsylvania! 
may have a demonstration of the utility of these roads | 
at the ensuing session, it is intended to make a rail- | 
way, of 1,000 yards in length, on the Capitol Hill, 
Narrisburg; and a locomotive engine is now con- 
structing to be exhibited in operation thereen. 


GENERAL Jackson. The Nashville Gazette states 





‘bat of the twenty-five members of the last legislature, 


who voted against gen. Jackson as an United States 
senator, only three are elected to seats in the next 
legislature, 

The following anecdote, whether genuine or not, 
is highly characteristic: 

At the battle of New-Orleans, a heavy-moulded 
militia captain, with a grievous face, accused his sol- 
diers of having nick-named him Pewter-foot. ‘The 
saucy fellows,’’ says Jackson to him, ‘have served me 
in the same way, and call me Old Llickory; now, if 
you like my nick-name better than yours, lam willing 


to change with you.” Pewter-foot went back quite 
comforted. 





Gen. Gatves, whose invitation has been before 
mentioned, partook of a public dinner at Monticello, 
Geo. on the lith August. The party consisted of 
more than 106 gentlemen, among them several reyo- 
lutionary oflicers—col. J. W. Burney presided, as- 
sisted by col. James Smith and maj. O. K. Kenan as 
vice presidents. 

Among the regular toast were the following: 

The day—It has been consecrated to the finest and 
best feelings of the human heart: to national gratitude, 
individual respect, esteem and love. 3 cheers. 

The union—A devotion of all hearts to the princi- 
ples of our union—the only and sure guarantee to the 
glory, the grandeur and the durability of our republic. 
6 cheers. 

The president of the United States—A statesman of 
forty years experience; let us judge his acts with 
candor and moderation. ! 

Our distinguished guest, major general Gaines—The 
gallant defender of fort Erie—in the field a soldier-— 
at the bureau a scholar. His sun rose in glory—its 
meridian shone in splendor, and its evening refulgence 
now fills with warmth the hearts of a free people. 

To which gen. Gaines made the following reply: 

lam too little accustomed to public speaking to ex- 
press, (what indeed no power of oratory could ade- 
quately exprass), my heartfelt pleasure and gratitude 
for your kindness, and the honor you have done me 
on this occasion. It might be supposed from some 
late circumstances now before the public, that I feel 
as a stranger or an alien among you; but this is not 
the fact. On the contrary, I find myself in Georgia, 
as in other states, surrounded by men and patriots, 
and descendants of men and patriots, who fought ards 
bled in achieving the independence of our common 
country; and who united with their brethren with the 
other states in adopting and perfecting our beloved 
institutions, which make us as one people. Among 
such men, I cannot feel myself as a stranger in a fo- 
reign land; I cannot but view you as friends and 
brethren of one great political family; and asa friend, 
I duly appreciate this affectionate manifestation of 
your regard, for which I offer you my thanks. 


The volunteers were very numerous, and some of 
them excellent. We selecta few of them— 

By the president of the day. The everlasting union 
of these states—To which end may we encourage equ- 
cation, venerate religion and love one another, 


Gen. Gaines being called on for a toast gave the 
following: 

The people of Georgia—The trust-worthy reposito- 
ries of their state and national sovereignty—their 
rights and interests will not fail to be respected by 
the United States, until wisdom and justice and every 
other republican virtue shallbe annihilated. WhenI 
cease to be faithful to them, may | that moment cease 
to exist. 


By C. D. Terhung, esq. Governor Troup, vs. attor- 
ney general United States—Trespass on domestic affairs. 
Non suit for want of evidence. 

By col. James Smith, vice president. 


Major general 


Andrew Jackson and Edmund Pendleton Gaines, Minit a- 
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ry cHirerrains—while such men exist, the United! 
States of America stand firm and undismayed. 

The general has also been invited to a dinner at 
Clinten, and accepted the invitation. At a meeting 
of the people, James Smith chairman, and J. F. Sla- 
ter secretary, the various committees to prepare and 
superintend it were appointed. 

The Georgia Journal, speaking to the people, says 
—‘Rieet Troup, and congress dare not give the land 
back tothe Indians.” “Darewnort!’? Pish—the elec- 
tion of a governor of Georgia has no more to do with 
the business of congress, than that of a member of par- 
tiament for the borough of Old Sarum. 





Errects aproapv. The following remarks on gov. 
Troup’s message and Mr. Lumpkin’s report to the 
legislature of Georgia, are copied from Bell’s Mes- 
cenrer, of the 24th of July. When we see that the 
proceedings referred to have had so much effect 
to deceive the liberal and enlightened editor of that 
distinguished journal, as to the real merits of the facts 
that exist, what must we expectto meet with from 
the continental press?* By the extract published in 
the last Reatsrer, we saw that the London Courier 
already speculated on a dissolution of our union as a 
matter of speedy accomplishment; and the picture 
presented below is hardly less reasonable in regard 
to the realization of its images, or the reality of many 
of its points—indeed, some of them are entirely er- | 
roneous: but, to this misrepresentation and abuse we | 
are subjected, because that a mad-cap happens to go- 
vern one of the states, and thus give official appear- 
ances to things the most silly. 

’ From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

It very seldom occurs, that the United States of 
America, in the present situation, afford no topic for 
political observation. But in the American papers, 
gow arrived, there is an account of an occurrence, 
which, to say the least of it, is not only extraordinary 

n any regular government, but may lead, and very 
shortly, to most important consequences. 

The house of representatives in Georgia, one of 
the federal states of the union, have come toa resolu- 
tion, that the general government of the United States, 
‘the president and congress), have too long interfered 
‘n their private concerns; and that it will be happier 
for all parties, that the northern and southern states, 
entertaining such differences of opinion upon subjects 
of domestie policy, should sever their union—a reso- 
jution equivalent to a.treason against the union, and 
which must be followed by immediate retraction, or 
a civil war. 

Under such circumstances there are two important 
questions—the origin of this difference, and its proba- 
ble issue. 

As regards the origin, it is in the atrocious system 
of the slave trade, which, in despite of humanity, 
and of the profession of Christianity, still keeps its 
ground in the southern states of America. Under 
the recent liberation of Spanish America and the 
consequent emancipation of their slaves, the states 
of Georgia, Virginia and Carolina, have taken a 
strong alarm for the safety of the slave system 
amongst themselves. As one measure of precaution, 
they had passed a resolution, that every free negro 
and mulatto, which should arrive in any of their 














*The Paris Journal des Debats, however, says— 
“Those who reject all free constitutions, who sigh 
after absolute government alone, exult at the disscn- 
sions which they think are about to break forth in the 
United States.”” The French editor contends that the 
dissolution of our system is not so near at hand as 
the absolutists suppose; but he remarks that “‘repub- 
lies perish as well as monarchies;” and that, “when 
the time shall bave come, the United States will be 
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ports, in a foreign ship, should be put under arrest. 
and keptin safe custody, till the vessel should resail, 
when he should be returned on board. The plain ob- 
ject of this resolution is, to guard against all inter- 
course and communication between their own ne- 
groes and their emancipated countrymen, Jest the 
example should spread, and they should become dis- 
contented under this communication. The law itsel! 
is plainly contrary to the law of nations; and might 
involve the general government in war with England 
and France. It appears, therefore, that the general 
government has strongly resisted, we rather believe, 
has decidedly prohibited this law, and has likewise ex- 
pressed its sentiments in favor of a gradual abolition 


of the slave system, so faras may be consistent with 


the local safety of the country. 
the dispute. 

As regards the consequences, the general govern. 
ment have only one course, that of an immediate re- 
vocation of the offensive resolution, and no time 
must be lost. If it can be done by mediation, it will 
be happier for all parties. If not, the flame must not 
be allowed to spread. 

Suppose, therefore, that an American civil war 
should break ou*, what will be its probable issuc’ 
Tie suitable answer to this question is to be sought 
in a comparative estimate of the strength of the 


This is the origin of 


the power of the northern provinces so far exceeds 
thatof their southern neighbors, as not to leave the 
latter any hope of a long contest. Add to this, one 


ral government finds itself pressed, it will only have 
to pass a law, declaring the southern slaves all free. 
and they will all rise,and join them toa man. The 
southern states will then have enough to do at home, 
and will be compelled to resort to the protection o! 
the united government. 

We know not, indeed, but that this may be the sc 
condary instrument by which Providence is about to 
put an end to the system of slavery in the new conti 


nent, and,in this point of view, it may eventually 


lead to the greatest good. 


It appears, from the same papers, that the New- @ 


England states are peculiarly irritated against th 
Georgians; and that the Virginians, the Carolinians, 
and the Georgians will have to support the centes’ 
themselves. We should not be surprised, if, in the 
event, some proposal of are-union should be mac: 
to the British government by these southern state: 
These slave provinces will hesitate at nothing, thes 
have no public virtue, no patriotism; no one stron: 
feeling but covetousness and the grossest sensuality 

By all that we have read, there is not a more profi 
gate people in the world than the inhabitants of thes 
southern states. 
and we do it most sincerely, that this event may en 
in the abolition of the slave trade—first in Americ: 
and next in Jamaica. 





Navan. Copy of a letter from commodore War 
rington, to the secretary of the navy. 
U.S. snip ConstTexiatiox, 
Off Havanna, Aug. 29, 1825. 
Sir: To enable you to ascertain what exertion 


efforts of, the squadron under my command, I fo: 
ward by this conveyance a copy of allthe report 


pirates are, now, or have been, in force Jately on 
either side of Cuba, they have not only abstained trom 
making captures, but have concealed themselves © 
effectually as to preventdetection. Theorderly con 


duct of the fishermen on the coast, the steady pursu: 
of their occupation, and absence of ail suspiciou 





divided into two or three republics,” &e. 


persons, induce a belief that these outlaws are not 3’ 
| present collected in any force. 


northern and southern states, and, very fortunately, j 


immense advantage in favor of the union. If the fede- | 


We have only to express one wish, 


have been made by, and what success has attended the J 


made by the different commanders of its cruisers. }! 


I shail, howeve?.§ 
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seep. a watchful eye on the island, and prevent, if 
possible, the commission. of depredations which may 
ve attempted, under a belief that we are relying too 
much on appearances. I am, with great respect, 
your obedient servant, L. WARRINGTON. 

To the hon. secretary of the navy. 

Lievt. Ramace hasbeen ‘most honorably” acquit- 
ted by the court martial, and the president has ap- 
proved of the finding of the court. The secretary 
of the navy has announced the fact in the following 
well deserved and complimentary note— 

Navy cdepartinent, Sept. 14, 1825. 

Sir: I have sincere gratification in the sentence of 


the eourt martial which acquits you “most honor- | 


ably,” of the charges which have been preferred 
against you. 

You are relieved from your arrest, and restored to 
the service, with ample testimonial that your former 
yood character was merited, anda safe pledge, for 
the future, that it will be sustained without reproach. 

Iam, very respectfully, sir, your most obedient ser- 
yant, SaMugEn L. SourTHarp. 

Lieut. James Ramage, U. S. navy, Washington. 

[The court was of opinion that the charges were 
‘utterly false, groundless and malicious’’—-adding, 
that there was not the ‘slightest@foundation for the 
calumnies with which his reputation has been so in- 
juriously and wantonly assailed.” What then be- 
comes of the assailant? Is heto gofree? We want 
some law or usage on this subject. | 








Tue Fraencn navy. A gentleman, who visited the 
French fleet lately in the Chesapeake, says—‘“‘It is 
curious to review the system of economy on board of 
a French man of war, and contrast it with the ma- 
nagement practised in an American or English na- 
tional ship. In the one you see idleness and sloven- 
jliness, and confusion—in the other industry, neat- 
ness and order. The French sailor will talk and is- 
sue his commands—the American sailor speaks only 
when it it absolutely necessary. The French offi- 
cers are upon much more familiar terms with their 
men, and their discipline upon the whole is consider- 
ably less strict than in our service. When I have 
gone on board and noticed the seamen in groups, 
talking with all their might and with all their energy 
of gesture—when I have seen them occupy three or 


ior—I have thought to myself, the French govern- 

ment may build pretty skips, but until his majesty 
harles X. shall establish a new kind of discipline, 
ind discover a better nursery for seamen, he can 
ever have a navy.”’ 

In Vermont, four banks have been incorporated 
ince 1817, possessing, in all, a capital of 450,000 
ollars. Burlington bank, at Burlington, which was 
neorporated in Oct. 1818, with a capital of 150,000 
lollars—-Windsor bank, in Windsor, was chartered 
t the same time, with a capital of 100,000—Brattle- 
borough bank, at Brattleborough, possessing a capital 
f 100,000 dollars, was granted in 1824; and Rutland 
ank, in Rutland, possessing a capital of 100,000 dol- 
ars, Was: granted in 1825. {The preceding, we he- 
eve, are all the banks in the state, at this time. } 





Inzinors. Several individuals near Kaskaskia have 
is year appropriated a few acres of land to the cul- 
vation of tobacco; and the growing crops are said to 
e very promising. 





Fints. Desolation has been spread through the 
rests of Maine, especially along the Penobscot, by 
te, more extensive than ever known before. The 





moer, on thousands of aeres, annears to have becn 


ot, ‘yer 
atlas . “* 
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Law. Little less than 1.1000 have been subscribed 
in England for the relief of two young ladiés who 
have been thrown into prison for the debts of their fa- 
ther, as Stated in a recent paper. [How is this?] 





Wuat next? Thecelebrated optician, Sfrayel, of 
Basle, (says a London paper), bas just finished an 
improved telescope, 64 feet long. It is said. that, 
with the aid of this enormous instrument, several 
learned persons have been enabled to discover ani- 
mated beings, roads, monuments and temples, in the 
moon. 





Mexico. Our minister, Mr. Poinsett, gave a splen- 
did dinner to a large party, (all the members of the 
government present, except the president),at Mexico, 
on the 4th of July. 





Rio pe nA Piatra. The following is published as the 
population of the several provinces, and the quota of 
troops to be raised in each for the national army: 


Provinces. Population. .4pportionment. 
Buenos Ayres, 120,000 1,600 
Cordoba, 90,000 1,200 
Mendoza, 26,667 356 
San Juan, 26,666 355 
San Luis, 26,666 355 
Rioja, : 25,000 333 
Catamarea, 30,000 400 
St. Jago del Estero, 60,000 800 
Tucuman, 40,000 533 
Salta, 40,000 533 
Santa Fe, 15,000 200 
Entre Rios, 30,000 400 
Corrientes, 40,000 534 

569,999 1,599 


POREIGN NEWS. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The corporation of Dub- 
lin has passed a vote of thanks to the duke of York 
for his ‘‘so help me God” speech on the Catholic 
question! 

The tobacco trade is very lively in England, and 
the article bears a liberal price. 

A gentleman having been advised to speculate in 
the article of hops, laid out 1.70,000 in that commo- 
dity, which he resold for 1.210,000. 

The whole slave population in the British colonies, 
is given at 673,094—they are decreasing, the deaths 
being more numerous than the births. 

It is supposed that, within the last 18 months, gold 
and silver, to the value of seventeen millions sterling, 
($75,500,000), have been exported from England! 
The bankers send it away and the merchants bring it 
back again, through the productive industry of the 
manufacturers. 

It is proposed to augment the British army in In- 
dia to 150,000 men—which is said not to be an over- 
grown military force for the government of ninety 
millions of people. The greater part of the force is 
native. 

At the late promotion of naval officers in England, 
there were 58 promoted to be admirals of the biue, 
red and white squadrons; 36 vice admirals advanced 
a grade; 22 rear admirals made vice admirals; 48 
rear admirals advanced a grade, and twenty-five cap- 
tains promoted to rear admirals. Total 189 pro 
motions. ; 

In May last, the following promotions took place 
in the British army, viz: 30 lieutenant generals to be 
generals, 66 major generals to be lieut. generals; 50 
colonels to be major generals: 50 lieut. colonels to be 
colonels; 28 majors to be lieut. colonels, and 28 cap- 
tains to be majors. Total 360. 

We observe in a late London paper, the case of a 


‘mother and daughter convicted in London of hoy 
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stealing, and sentenced to the punishment of death. 
A police officer complained to the lord mayor that) 
the women committed street and highway robberies | 
in gangs, and had beeume aimost as formidable in’ 
such depredations as the other sex. Licentiousness | 
of one kind ied to extreme depravity of another. 
Patrick Kirby, a fine looking young Irishman, aged 
29, had been executed at Limerick, for murder. 
From fifty toa hundred of his relatives attended him 
to the gallows, with the moét dismal howlings. A) 
few minutes before the execution, he was married 
to the strumpet with whom he had lived. [Perhaps 
he wished to inake a reparation, which several of the 
princes of the country might advantageously imitate. } | 





The Enterprize lndia steam packet, was on the eve | 
of sailing. She takes 320 chaidrons of coal, which, | 
it is supposed, will last to the Cape of Good Hope, 
where a fresh stock will be supplied. It is presumed 
the entire voyage will be made in eleven weeks. 

As a proof of the progress of civilization in Eng- | 
land, there have been two fights between lions and | 
bull dogs. In one case, the lion retired from the com- 
Bat, being very tame; but the other, more warlike, 
managed the six dogs with perfect ease, and mangled 
them dreadfuliy, for the the amusement of a large 
body of nobility, slergy, gentry and mobility. 

Military force was lately resorted to in London to 
quell a general fight between large parties of Eng- 
lish and trishmen, of the lowest classes. The duke 
of Wellington is inspecting the fortresses on the con- 
tinent—wy is he there? 

Anew expedition te penetrate the interior of Afri- 
ca has just been undertaken. It is said, lately, to 
jiave been so hot at Taunton, that a carpenter made 
his dinner on a beef-steak, which he broiled on his 
hand-saw exposed tothe sun! 

The church—In an auction advertisement in the 
Yorkshire Gazette, the following are offered to the 
highest bidder at the Tiger Inn, Beverly: A most ex- 
ecllent freehold and tithe-free farm; also the perpe- 
tual nomination to the Church of North-Dalton, worth 
upwards of 70!. ayear, also the present incumbent, aged 
36 years!” 

France. Atithe late coronation of Charles X, there 
were 84 naval promotions, but the last list, includ- 
ing these, gave only one grand admiral, (the duke 
d’Angoulewe), ten vice admirals, twelve rear admi- 
rals, twenty-eight captains of the first class, forty 
five captains of the second, 104 captains of frigates, 
and 349 Jicutenants. [Vo lower grade is given } 

The French have lately laid restrictions upon cer- 
tain kinds of merchandize from the. low countries, 
which are likely to raise a prohibitory war between 
the two kingdoms. 

‘Itis said that M. de Villele’s great financial mea- 
sure in France will be completely carried, and that it 
will prove him askilful financier and an able states- 
‘man. His plan was to indemnify the emigrants by 
‘creating a rente of 30 miliions of franes per annum, re- 
presenting, at three per cent. a capital of 1,000 mil- 
lions, but to reduce the interest of the existing debt 

ultimately from five to four per cent. which would 
have diminished the rentes 40 millions of francs, sothat 
the future annual charge of the old debt, and the in- 
demnity stock added together, should be less, by ten 
millions of francs, than the deht had been previously. 
Upwards of 30,000,000 francs had been deposited in 
the royal treasury to be converted into three per 
cents. 

Spain. General Canterac stil] remains in France 
—he does not seem disposed to trust himself to the 


coasts. This is carrying the war home to the enemy 
and adds greatly to the distresses of Spain. 

In Spain, Gavizia & Co. have purchased the privi- 
Jege of importing 600 tons of English goods, free of 
duty. To others licenses have been granted for sugar, 
cocoa, codfish, tobacco and other articles. 

Two Sicilies. A late convention between the empe- 
ror of Austria and the king of the Two Sicilies is pub- 
lished. The Austrian troops to be kept in the Sicilies, 
to preserve tranquility and protect the king against 
his kingdom, are to be reduced to 15,000 men. By the 
former convention, the number was fixed at 35,000. 

Turkey and Greece. The accounts are not to be re- 


| lied on—but these are some of the things that are 


said most recently to have happened,&c. Ibrahim 
sent 6,000 men from Navarin to take Arcadia—it was 
defended by only 300 Greeks; they were all killed 


and the rest for Constantinople! 


loss of 1,500 men on their part. The Greek fleets 
from Alexandria. The Porte will not accept of any in- 
terference on the part of the Greeks. His design 


them, and supply their piace with a black population 
from Africa. It isa part of this “legitimate” scheme 
that many of the Greek women shall remain for the 
service of the black gentlemen. 
long been talked of—we shall see if Christian Europe 
will permit its execution. 

Itis also said that the pacha of Egypt has purchas- 
ed certain vessels of war from Austria, to act against 
the Greeks. | 


ral Colocotroni, in the church of Napoli di Romania, 


ment. 
‘*We swear, before God and men, to contribute, by 
| all means in our power, to the independence of the 
nation, or to die free with our arms in our hands, 
submitting loyally to the Jaws of our country, as es- 
tablished by the two legislative assemblies of 1922 
and 18238. 
We swear not only not to raise our rebel arms 
against the government, not to conspire by indirect 
ways and secret machinations, but to be submissive 


cute them. 

That we may be deprived of the light of Heaven— 
thatthe curses of the fathers of the church may fa! 
on our heads, and that all the nations whom we cal! 
upon to witness our oath, may crush us with theif 
present and future contempt, if we perjure ourselves, 
unmindful of these solemn promises, | 

On board the great frigate which was blown up i 
the battle of Capo d’Oro, there was a crew of 600 met 
and 200 officers, most of them Europeans, who wer 
to direct the warks at the siege of Missolonghbi. Thi 
transports, taken by the Greeks, had on board thi 
greater part of the train of artillery, also intended fo 
the siege of Missolonghi.. All the prizes have beet 
taken to Hydra. 

We are again afflicted this year, (says a late Jette! 
from Smyrna), with the plague of locusts—they cove 
our fields in countless swarms. On the 11th, at noon 
they were observed at Bournabut, to obscure t! 
splendor of the sun. 








embraces of the beloved Ferdinand, 
The French are increasing their troops on the Spa- 
nish frontier—and it is thought that a new and furious 
civil war in Spain is inevitable. 
It is said that 300 Spanish vessels have been cap- 


Ulysses attempted to make his escape from the cit! 
del of Athens, by means of a rope—it broke, and ! 
fellso great a distance that he was killed onthe sp 

A naval victory by Miaulis, over the Turkish fle 
is spoken of—but, whether it is a new affair, or o” 





tured by the Colombian privateers of the Spanish 


a new version of the old one, we cannot discovl! 


and their heads salted and packed wp,a part for Egypt — 
800 Turks were | 
left to garrison Arcadia—they were attacked, in turn, | 
by the Greeks and the whole of them put to the sword. © 
Colocotroni then seems to have attacked the main ~ 
body of the Egyptians and defeated them, withthe | 


were very vigilant, and had captured some transports © 


is to exterminate them, or transport and distribute 


This project has © 


The following is a copy of the oath taken by gene- | 
before the people and the members of the-govern- | 


to the orders of government, and faithfully to exe: 
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Particulars are not given, but the defeat is said to 
have been complete. 

A London article, of the 9th August, mentions, on 
the authority of a letter from Constantinople, that an 
angry communication had been made by the Turkish 
government to the British ambassador at that place, 
touching the conduct of a British captain, who com- 
pelled. a Pacha to indemnify one of the British con- 
suls, who had suffered from robberies committed by 
‘Turkish sailors. 

Egypt. Itis now positively stated that the plague 
is raging in Egypt, and has spread among the sol- 
diers. 

Brazil will, probably, and soon, be greatly disturb- 
ed. At Rio, two shots were fired to kill the emperor, 
but they missed him. Many persons had been ar- 


-rested in consequence. 


Peru. The constituent congress of Peru has abo- 
tished the order of the Sun, which existed under the 
provisional government. ‘Good!” 

Paraguay is estimated to have a population of 
500,000 souls, under the government of don Gaspardo 
de Francia; who is the dictator, and has entered into 
a treaty: with Great Britain. The particulars are 
not stated. 

Mexico. The London Times, of the Sth August, 
says:—*tA correspondent, whose authority is entitled 
to respect, informs us, thatan eminent merchant, con- 
nected with Mexico, waited on Mr. Planta, on Friday 
last, at the foreign office, on the subject of the non- 
ratification of the treaty with that country. He is 
said to have received from Mr. Planta, ‘positive as- 
surances, that all the essential -points of the treaty 
were adjusted, but that some secondary alterations 
had been agreed to by the government in Mexico, 
which the government here did not think proper to 
confirm, but that they werenat of a nature to excite 
any uneasiness to persons having intercourse with 
Mexico.” : 

Guatemala. Accounts from Mexico, dated June 
11, says.—By the last mail we have received news 
frem Guatemala. Private letters say, that the dis: 
turbances at Nicaragua have been renewed; that 
the garrison which remained in Leon, the capital 
of that state, were attacked by the populace, and 
though the soldiers found means to protect them- 
selves in their quarters, about twenty-five of them 
were assassinated before they could shelter them- 
selves there. The curate Mereadgo, who has either 
made himself, or has been made by the government of 
San Salvador, bishop of that state, has taken posses- 
sion of his chair in spite of the supreme government of 
the union, of the archbishop, and all. The curates 
of his new diocese have resisted,him;—many of them 
have been obliged to go away, and others have been 

arried prisoners to the capital. 

[We cannot expect the new republics to be quiet 

ntil the priests are taught piety in the school of hu- 
muility. They are as political lions and tygers that 
must to be chained or caged.} 


pF Latest intelligence—from London papers to the even- 
ing of the 13th August, received at New York. 


Great Britain and Ireland. There isa great “blow- 


The first house 
hat stopped owed /.400,000, or about a million and 
hree-quarters of dollars. The demand was about 
*,000 bales a week for consumption, but the spin- 
ers buy no more than will keep them a-going, and 
ie arrivals are heavy—26,700 bags for the week 
nding August 15,at Liverpool. ,It is said that the 
Top in Egypt falls short. . 

journeyman baker in London, has just gained, 
y lottery, the barony of Forkleschen, in the prin- 
ipality of Anspach, and is now in possession of 
20,000 francs. The first use he made of his riches 
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was to buy 70,000 loaves of rye bread, which he dis- 
tributed to the poor, with a pot of beer to each.— 
{This is reason to hope that this new lord will use his 
white slaves kindly—and a good many must belong to 
the barony. ]} 

France. A change in the ministry is confidently 
spoken of. The new king does not appear to rest on 
a bed roses. But he attends very little to public af- 
fairs. ‘ : 

Itis reported that some persons have died of the 
plague at Marseilles. The first ‘‘turn out” for higher 
wages that ever happened in France, took place 
lately among the cotton spinners, &c. at Rouen. They 
were very riotous, and suppressed only by calling in 
the military. 

The news of the acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of Hayti had reached France and England. 4 
ismuch approved of in the latter country. 150 mil_ 
lious, (of francs), of the money to be paid by Hayy; 
is set aside to indemnify the ancient proprietors of 
the island. » I hae 

Spain. Very severe means are used to get soldiers 
to be sent to Cuba. Those designated for the cer 
vice are compelled to embark by the bayonet. The 
policy of this is doubtful, indeed! 

Accounts from the Phillippine islands say that they 
are tranquil. 

Greece. We have cheering rumors and reports 
from this country—the amount of them is: that Ibra- 
him Pacha is wounded and a prisoner, his Egyptian 
army being completely defeated, after a sanguinary 
battle, fought about the 25th June: but, it is added. 
that the enemy had succeeded in escaping the Greek 
fleet, and landed 5 or 6,000 additional troops at Na- 
varino. Colocotroni was at the head of 16,000 men. 
The Greeks are actually fighting for life, and it is 





| 





said that, after the defeat of Ibrahim, the people rose 
en masse, and annihilated those of his army who 
escaped from the battle. But we cannot rely on the 
accounts that are before us, though they look plausi- 
ble enough. | * 

It is mentioned that the Greeks have lately de- 
stroyed a Turkish 66 gun ship and a corvette, by 
their fire-vessels. ‘ 

Turkey.. The ambassadors of France, Russia, 
Prussia and Austria, after having received instruc- 
tions from their respective courts, have transmitted to 
the Reis Effendi.a note, containing their offer of me- 
diation to adjust the differences between the Porte and 
the Greeks. To this note was added the result of the 
conferences which took place at St. Petersburgh, for 
the same object, between the ministers of those pow- 
ers. The note in question, and the important matter 
to which it relates, have occasioned several extraor- 
dinary meetings of the divan. | 

Egypt. The present population of this country is 
given at two millions and an half—which the pacha 
is greatly reducing by the aids which he furnishes the 
Turks to war against Greece. His treasury is also 
much drained by them. His own export of cotton, to 
England only, in 1824, was 42,000 bales. 








Cotton and Tobacco, &c. 


The following'valuable tables and interesting items 
are derived from a New-Orleans circular of the 15th 
July, 1825. They shew a wonderful progress in the 
growth of cotton, and a large decrease in the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco. For instance, the crop of cotton, in 





1815-16, was only 46,000 bales, in 1818-19, 90,000— 
but, in 1824-25, no less than 208,000: but, in 1817-18, 
the crop of tobacco received at New-Orleans was 
35,997 hhds. and, in 1823-24, only 25,335—yet the 
crop of 1824-25 is apparently much less than the 
last. Indeed, in the circular it is estimated as not 
amounting to more than 18,000 hhds. 
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COTTON. 
CROPS RECEIVED AT NEW-ORLEANS. 





1822-23 31,950 
3923-24 2,86) 
1824-25* 1,501 


112,241 42,805 7,303 174,300) 
713,320 53,976 17,279 145,444 











129.168 68,966 1,791 207,426| 


sively planted on the same ground, for several years, 
it} becomes diseased, and engenders caterpillars and 
other insects destructive of it. 

The large capital required for the establishment of 
sugar plantations, prevents their rapid increase—yct 
they are gradual}y increased. 

The whole growth of cotton in the United States, in 
1924, for the supplies of 1825, isestimated at 571,000 
bales; that of 1825, for 1826, at 690,000—supposing 
the crop to be a ful one. 

It is supposed that 10,000 hhds. of tobacco are re 
quired for the consumption of the United States. 











Departure of Lafayette, 


The last three weeks which the ‘nation’s guest," 
spent in our happy land, was exceedingly well appro- 
priated; and, no doubt; after much reflection, by him 
—for he isa man not more remarkable for the purity 
of his motives, thanan observance of every right rule 
of conduct, a deviation from which might lead to a 
suspicion ofany of them. This induced him, after,wit- 
nessing the magnificent ceremony at Boston, on the 
anniversary of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, leisurely 
to return to the ciry or WasniNnGTon, (visiting many 
of his personal friends in the way, and reviewing the 
battle-field at Brandywine), that his last moments 
might be given up toa brief residence in what must 
be metaphorically regarded as the heart of the nation, 
being the seat of its government, where the chief 
agents of millions of their fellow-cilizens are gathered 
together, to execute the laws and distribute that moral 
force, for the preservation of harmony which right- 
fully belongs to institutions based upon the self- 
competency of a free people for the self-manage- 
ment of their own affairs; and it was here that La. 
fayette mentally looked over the whole republic— 
the twenty-four sovereignties which he had visited— 
and, with feelings which no honest man will envy, 
but such as every honorable one would desire to 
possess for himself, reflected on what he had seen, 
and indulged the fond hopes of what this nation, of 


117,451 68,020 186,471 | which he wasa distinguished builder, would attain, 


before the expiration, of that period of time usually 
allotted to men now living; and his tender heart must 
have seemed to melt within him, at the remembrance 
of the scenes through which he had passed in the 
dark days of the revolution, contrastedwith the tri- 
umphs of his journey through the “‘land of the free.”’ 
Not the triumphs of the conqueror, before whom the 
enslaved bow: to the dust, and, by their own debase- 
ment, endeaver to win the favor of the oppressor, 
but growing out of the best affections of the human 
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17,603 

The last crop of sugar, owing io the heavy frosts in 
November, is supposed not to have exceeded 32,000 
hhds. The quantity retained for loca! consumption, 
or sent up the river, is putdown at 10,000 hhds. The 
rest is shipped coastwise. The quantity of molasses 
made is not stated. 

It appears that the amount of cotton grown on old 
lands rapidjJy decreases. After it has been succes- 
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-#To 15th July. 


mind, for kinduesses rendered, when a weak people 
jmost needed them, that they might become strong, 

and Jangh the oppressor to the scorn and contemp{ 
i that tyranny merits. | 
' From the crry or Wasuincron, the political heart 
of the nation, he made delightful excursions into 
Virginia, in which it happened that three out of all 


5 | the presidents which we have had, yet reside as citi 


/zens—distinguished over their fellows only by the 
right of franking their letters, except in their private 





3 | virtues—and this is all the distinction that the con 


stitution allows!—no pension, no precedent, no other 
‘privilege, than that of being enabled to correspond 
| through the post-offices, with their old friends and 
acquaintances, free of expense! He had before visit 
'ed one of the lion-hearted of the revolution, the re- 
‘solute and devoted president Adams, and the other 
'ex-presidents were, the author of the declaration 0: 
| independence, a soldier who spilled his blood in sup- 
porting it, and he fo*vhom, perhaps, more than any 
man living, we are indebted for the present happy 
constitution of the United States. And in one o' 
those excursions, he was accompanied by the pre- 





| sent president of the republic, and met by the veners 
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ble chief justice of the United States, a fellow-sol-| 
dier also. What meetings were these of the great 
and the good! We can entertain some ideaof the 
sensations which they produced, but language would 
fail to give utterance to it, and shall we not attempt an 
impossibility; but an account of the public honors 
paid by the people of Leesburg and Fauquier county 
has been published, and, probably, shall be recorded 
in this work. 

The last days of his visit were properly spent by 
Lafayette in the nation’s house, on the invitation of 
its present possessor, the chief magistrate of the U. 
States. Mr. Adams was, in his early youth, a favo- 
vite with the general, having much personal commu- 
nication with him; and of his disposition and ability to 
represent the hospitality and feeling of the millions 
of free people over whose affairs he presides, there 
could not be a doubt. Lafayette was at home, in the 
national house, in the city of Washington, and in the 
heart of a family which had every inducement that 
can operate on the human mind to make him com- 
fortable; this was his abode till the moment of his 
departure, to. embark in the Brandywine, named in 
compliment to him, and peculiarly fitted for his ac- 
commodation—her ‘‘giddy mast” bearing the stripes 
and the stars, her bosom to contain the person of 
our guest: aman of whom it may be said, ‘take him 
all in all, we ne’er shall look upon his like again,”’ 
unless he shall again visit our shores: one that was 
the same, great and good, in prosperity and adversity 
-—grateful for kind offices, forgiving of injuries, 
zealous to confer benefits—modest when as on the 
pinnacle of human glory, dignified and collected in 
the proud preseace oi Kings. ButI must not proceed 
—if, after Mr. Adams’ display of eloquence and pow- 
er, he, who commands words and they obey him, 
honestly confessed ‘“‘a want of language to give utter-| 
ance to his feelings’”—who among us may attempt 
it? I shall, therefore, proceed to notice some of the 
things which happened at the departure of Lafayette, 
with this simple remark, that if there is any Ameri- 
ean who can read, unmoved, Mr. Adams’ valedictory 
address to him, or the reply of the general to that ad- 
dress, | would not possess that man’s heart for his 
fortune, though he were a Croesus. 


The 7th inst. was the day appointed for his de- 
parture. The civil and military authorities, and the 
whole people of Washington, had prepared to honor 
it. The banks were closed and ail business suspend- 
ed and nothing else engaged attention except the ce- 
remonies prescribed forthe occasion. 

At about 12 o’clock, the authorities of Washing- 
ton, Georgetown and Alexandria, the principal off 
cers of the general government, civil, military and 
naval, some members of congress and other respect- 
ed strangers, were assembled in the president’s 
house to take leave of Lafayette. He entered the 
great hall in silence, leaning on the marshal of the 
district, and on the arm of one‘ of the president's 
sons—Mr. Adams then, with much dignity, but with 
evident emotion, addressed him in the following 
terms: 


Iddvess of the president of the United States to general 
Lafayelte, on taking leave of him at his departure on 
the ith of September. 


GeneraL Larayvetre: It has been the good for- | 


cune of many of my distinguished fellow-citizens, 
during the course of the year now elapsed, upon 
your arrival at their respective places of abode, to 
zreet you with the welcome of the nation. The less 
pleasing task now devolves upon me, on bidding you, 
.0 the name of the nation, adieu. 

It were no longer seasonable, and would be super- 
uous, to recapitulate the remarkable incidents of 
your early life—incidents which associated your 
name, fortunes and reputation, in imperishable con- 


nexion with the independence and history of the 
North American union. 

_ The part which you performed at that important 
juncture was marked with characters so peculiar, 
that, realizing the fairest fable of antiquity, its paral- 
lel could scarcely be found in the authentic records 
of human history. 

You deliberately and perseveringly preferred toi), 
danger, the endurance of every hardship, and the 
privation of every comfort, in defence of a holy 
cause, to inglorious ease, and the allurements of rank, 
afiluence, and unrestrained youth, at the most splen- 
did and fascinating court of Europe. 

That this choice was not less wise than magnani- 
mous, the sanction of half a century, and the gratu- 
lations of unnumbered voices, al] unable to express 
the gratitude of the heart with which your visit to 
this hemisphere has been welcomed, afford ample de- 
monstration. 

When the contest of freedom, to which you had 
repaired as a voluntary champion, had closed, by 
the complete triumph of her cause in this country of 
your adoption, you returned to fulfil the duties of 
the philanthropist and patriot in the land of your 
nativity. There, in a consistent and undeviating ca- 
reer of forty years, you have maintained, through 
every Vicissitude of alternate success and disappoint- 
ment, the same glorious cause to which the first 
years of your active life had been devoted, the im- 
provement of the moral and political condition of 
man. 

Throughout that long succession of time, the peo- 
ple of the United States, for whom, and with whom 
you had fought the battles of liberty, have been liv- 
ing in the full possession of its fruits; one of the 
happiest among the family of nations. Spreading in 

opulation; enlarging in territory; acting and suf- 
ering aecording to the condition of their nature; and 
laying the foundations of the greatest, and, we hum- 
bly hope, the most beneficient power that ever re- 
gulated the concerns of man upon earth. 

In that lapse of forty years, the generation of men 
with whom you co-operated in the conflict of arms, 
has nearly passed away. Of the general officers of 


Of the sages who guided our councils; of the war 
riors who met the foe in the field or upon the wave, 
with the exception of a few, to whom unusual length 
of days has been allotted by Heaven, all now sleep 
with their fathers. A succeeding, and even a third 
generation, have arisen to take their places; and 
their children’s children, while rising up to call 
them blessed, have been taught by them, as well as 
admonished by their own constant enjoyment of 
freedom, to include in every benison upon their fa- 
thers, the name of him who came from afar, with 
them and in their cause, to conquer or to fall. 


The universal prevalence of these sentiments was 
signally manifested Dy @ resuiUtWE ve weeps ~~, 


presenting the whole people, and all the states of this 
union, requesting the president of the United States 
to communicate to you the assurances of gratefuland 
affectionate attachment of this government and peo- 
ple, and desiring that a wational ship might be em- 
ployed, at your convenience, for your passage to the 
borders of our country. 

The invitation was transmitted to you by my vene- 
rable predecessor: himself bound to you by the 
strongest ties of personal friendship, himself one of 
those whom the highest honors of his country had 
rewarded for blood early shed in her cause, and for 
along life of devotion to her welfare. By him the 
services of a nationat ship were placed at your dis- 
posal, Your delicacy preferred a move private con- 
veyance, and a full year has elapsed since you landed 
upon our shores. It were scarcely an exaggeration 











to sav, that it has been, to the people of the unick, 
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the American army in that war, you alone survive. © 
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a year of uninterrupted festivity and enjoyment, in-{ 
spired by your presence. You have traversed the 
twenty-four states of fhis great confederacy: You 
have been received with rapture by the survivors of 
your earliest companions in arms: You have been 
hailed asa long absent parent by their chidren, the 
men and women of the present age: And a rising 
generation, the hope of future time, in numbers sur- 
passing the whole population of that day when you 
fought at the head and by the side of their forefa- 
thers, have vied with the scanty remnants of that 
hour of trial, in acclamations of joy at beholding the 
face of him whom they feel to be the common bene- 
factor of all. You have heard the mingled voices of 
the past, the present, and the future age, joining in 
one universal ehorts of delight at your approach; and 
the shouts of unbidden thousands, which greeted 
your landing on the soil of freedom, have followed 
every step of your way, and still resound, like the 
rushing of many waters, from every corner of our 
land. : 

You are now about to return to the country of 
your birth, of your ancestors, of your posterity. 
The executive government of the union, stimulated 
by the same feeling which had prompted the con- 





gress to the designation of a national ship for your ac- 
commodation in coming hither, has destined the rent 
service of a frigate, recently launched at this me- 
tropolis, to the less welcome, but equally distin- 
guished trust, of conveying youhome. The name of 
the ship has added one more memorial to distant 
regions and to future ages, of astream already memo- 
rable, at once in the story of your sufferings and of 
our independence. 

The ship is now prepared for your reception, and 
equipped for sea. From the moment of her depar- 
ture, the prayers of millions will ascend to Heaven 
that her passage may be prosperous, and your return 
to the bosom of your family as propitious to your, 





happiness, as your visit to this scene of your youthful | 
glory has been to that of the American people. 

Go, then, our beloved friend—return to the land 
of brilliant genius, of generous sentiment, of heroic 
valour; to that beautiful France, the nursing mo- 
ther of the twelfth Louis, and the fourth Henry; to 
the native soil of Bayard and Coligni, of Turenne 
and Catinat, of Fenelon and D’Aguesseau. In that 





——-: 
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ing in the name of the whole people of the United 
States, and at a loss only for language to give utter- 
ance to that feeling of attachment with which the 
heart of the nation beats, as the heart of one man—! 
bid you a reluctant and affectionate farewell. 


To which gen. Lafayette made the following answer: 


Copy of gen. Lafayette’s answer to the president of the 
United States, on the. 7th September, 1825. . 

Amidst all my obligations to the general govern- 
ment, and particularly to you, sir, its respected chief 
magistrate, I have most thankfully to acknowledge 
the opportunity gtven me, at this solemn and painful 
moment, to present the people of the United States 
with a parting tribute of profound, inexpressible gra- 
titude. : 

To have been, in the infant and critical days of 
these states, adopted by them as a favorite son, to 
have participated in the toils and.perils of our un- 
spotted struggle for independence, freedom and equal. 
rights, and in the foundation of the American era ofa 
new social order, which has already pervaded thi 
and must, for the dignity and happiness of mankind, 
successively pervade every part of the other hemis- 
phere, to have received at every stage of the révolus 
tion, and during forty years after that period, from 
the people of the United States, and their represen- 
tatives at home and abroad, continual marks of their 
confidence and kindness, has been the pride, the en- 
couragement, the support of a long and eventful life. 

But how could I find words to acknowledge that 
series of welcomes, those unbounded and universal 
displays of public affection, which have marked each 
step, each hour, of a twelve-months’ progress through 
the twenty-four states, and which, while they over- 
whelm my heart with grateful delight, have most satis- 
factorily evinced the concurrence of the people in 


| the kind testimonies, in the immense favors bestow- 
_ed on me by the several branches of thcir represen- 


tatives, in every part and at the céntral seat of the 
confederccy. . 

Yet, gratifications still higher awaited me; in the 
wonders of creation and improvement that have met 
my enchanted eye, in the unparalleled and self-felt 
happiness of the people, in their rapid prosperity and 
insured security, public and private, in a practice of 
good order, the appendage of true freedom, anda 





illustrious catalogue of names which she claims as/ national good sense, the final arbiter of all difficul- 
ef her children, and with honest pride holds up to} ties, I have had proudly to recognise a result of the 
the admiration of other nations, the naine of Lavay-| republican principles for which we have fought, and 
ettr has already for centuries been enrolled. And/a glorious demonstration to the most timid and pre- 
it shall henceforth burnish into brighter fame; for) judiced minds, of the superiority, over degrading aris- 
if, in after days, a Frenchman shall be called to in-| tocracy or despotism, of popular institutions founded 
dicate the character of his nation by that of one in-! on the plain rights of man, and where the local rights 
dividual, during the age in which we live, the blood | of every section are preserved under a constitutional 
of lofty patriotism shall mantle in his cheek, the fire | bondofunion. The cherishing of that union between 
of conscious virtue shall sparkle in his eye, and he | the states,.as it has been the farewell entreaty of our 
shall pronounce the name of LarayeTTE. Yet we, great paternal Washington, and will ever have the 
ton, ond +> -bi)--ny de Hife and afiey Geath, shall| dying prayer of every American patriot, so it has be- 
claim you for our own. _Youare ours by that more} come the sacred pledge of the emancipation of the 
than patriotic seif-devotion with which you flew to)| world, an object in which I am happy to observe that 
the aid of our fathers at the crisis of their fate. the American people, while they give the animating 
Ours by that long series of years in which you have | example of successful free institutions, in return for 
eherished us in your regard. Ours by that unshaken | an evil entailed upon them by Europe, and of which 
sentiment of gratitude for your services which is aja liberal and enlightened sense is every where more 
precious portion of our inheritance. Ours by that} and more generally felt, show themselves every day 
tie of lowe, stronger than death, which has linked| more anxiously interested. 2 


your name, for the endless ages of time, with the} And now, sir, how can I do justice to my deep and 
name of Washington. 


take comfort in the thougbt, that wherever you may | kind references to old times, tomy beloved associates, 
he, to the last pulsation of your heart, our country: to the: vicissitudes of my life, for your affecting pic- 
will he ever present to your affections; and a cheer- ture of the blessings poured by the several grenera- 
ing consolation assures us, that we are not called to| tions of the American people on the remaining days 
sorrow most of all, that we shall see your face no! of a delighted veteran, for your affectionate remarks 
more. We shall indulge the pleasing anticipation of; on this sad hour of separation, on the country of my 
beho!fing our friend again, In the meantime, speak-t birth, full, Ican say, of American sympathies, on the 


At the painful moment of parting from youf we | lued, of your esteem and friendship. for your so very 





| lively feelings for the assurances, most peculiarly va- ° 
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hope so necessary to me of my seeing again the coun- 
try that has deigned, near a half a century ago, to call 
me hers? I shall content myself, refraining from 
superfluous repetitions, at once, before you, sir, and 
this respected circle, to proclaim my cordial confir- 
mation of every one of the sentiments which I have 
had daily opportunities publicly to utter, from the 
time when your venerable predecessor, my old bro- 
ther in arms and friend, transmitted to me the hono- 
rable invitation of congress, to this day, when you, 
my dear sir, whose friendly .connexion with me dates 
from your earliest yeuth, are going to consign me to 
the protection, across the Atlantic, of the heroic na- 
tional flag, on board the splendid ship, the name of 
which has been not the least flattering and kind 
among Nagppumberese favors conferred upan me. 

God bless you, sir, and all who surround us. God 
bless the American people, each of their states, and 
the federal government. Accept this patriotic fare- 
well of an overflowing heart; such will be its last 
throb when it ceases to beat. 


As the last sentence was pronouncéd, (says the 
National Intelligencer), the general advanced, And, 
while the tears poured over his venerable cheek, 
again took the president in his arms—he retired a few 
paces, but, overcome by his feelings, again returned, 
and uttering, in broken accents, ‘‘God bless you!” 
fell once more on the neck of Mr. Adams. It was a 
scene, at once, solemn and moving, as the sighs and 
stealing tears of many, who witnessed it, bore testi- 
mony, Having recovered his self-posgession, the ge- 
neral stretched out his hands, and was, in a moment, 
surrounded by the greetings of the whole assembly, 
who pressed upon him, each eager to seize, perhaps 
for the last time, that beloved hand which was open- 
ed so freely for our aid, when aid was so precious, 
and which grasped, with firm and undeviating hold, 
the steel which so bravely helped to achieve our de- 
liverance, The expression which now beamed from 
the face of this exalted man was of the finest and 
most touc:.ing kind. The hero was lost in the father 
and thefriend: dignity melted into subdued affection, 
and the friend of Washington seemed to linger with 
a mournful delight among the sons of his adopted coun- 
try. Aconsiderable period was then occupied in 
conversing with various individuals, while refresh- 
ments were presented to the company. The moment 
of departure at length arrived, and, having once 
more pressed the hand of Mr. Adams, he entered the 
parouche, accompanied by the secretaries of state, 
of the treasury and of the navy. 


Another writer describes the scene as follows—I 
had the good fortune to be present, at the president’s 
mansion, on the morning oi the final depariure of the 
ilustrious Larayette from our city. The ceremony 
was intensely interesting—there was scarcely a per- 
son present who was not moved to tears by the pa- 
thos of Mr. Adams’ address, or the solemnity of the 
occasion. The president stood in the large hull, near 
the entrance of the drawing-room, supported on his 
Tight and left by the civil, miijtary and naval officers 
of the government; while the corporate authorities 
of Washington, Georgetown and Alexandria, formed 
asemicirecle in front. After an interval of a few 
minutes, the good general was conducted into the 
hall by the marshal of the district and Mr. Adams’ 
son, and took his stand immediately in front of the 
president, who proceeded to pronounce his farewell 
address to the veteran hero of the revolution. While 
speaking, Mr. Adams was evidently much affected, 
end apparently a good deal agitated. He proceeded, 
however, in atone firm and distinct, In @ manner So- 
Jemn and impressive, and with an action appropriate 
andeasy. Aileyes were fixed on himand Lafayette 
—the big tear started into the general’s eye, as the 
president toached upon the admiration and deep-felt 











gratitude the nation had so continnally manifested ta- 
wards him, since his arrival on our shores, and be- 
gan to flow freely when he proceeded to express his 
sorrow, and that of the American people, at his de- 
parture from our country. There was a contagious 
sympathy in this that no heart could resist; and al- 
most every eye was filled with tears... A solemn si- 
lence reigned throughout the spacious hall—not a 
motion was heard—not a whisper escaped dur- 
ing the delivery of this very appropriate and eloquent 
address, so great was the desire of every one to catch 
each word as it was uttered, and not to break the 
chain of sympathy which had been excited. After 
the general had replied to the president, the scene 
became still more interesting and solemn.. The wor- 
thy veteran, who, during the address, had been greatly 
moved, restrained himself until he had replied, when 
he gave vent to his feelings in tears and embraces, as 
if no longer able to suppress them; and all present 
appeared to participate in the emotions by which he 
was agitated. He then took leave of every one in the: 
room, and left the hospitable mansion of the presi- 
dent, perhaps forever. No spectacle could be more 
sublime and impressive than the whole of this scene. 
Its moral aspect was grand and imposing, in no ordi- 
nary degree. Itis one which can be more easily fan- 
cied than described—comment would be useless. __ 


The parting being over—The carriage of the gene- 
ral, preceded by the cavalry, the marine corps.and 
capt. Edwards’ rifle corps, and followed by the car- 
riages containing the corporate authorities of the ci- 
ties of the district, and numerous military and high 
civil officers of the government, moved forward, fo}- 
lowed by the remaining military companies. In tak- 
ing up the escort, the whole column moved through 
the court, in front of the president’s mansion, and 
paid him the passing salute, as he stood in front to 
receive it. The whole scene—the peals of artilléry, 
the animating sounds of numerous military bands, 
the presence of the vast concourse of people, and 
the occasion that assembled them, altogether produc- 
ed emotions not easily described, but which every 
American will readily conceive. : 


On reaching the bank of the Potomac, near where 
the Mount Vernon steam vessel was in waiting, all the 
carriages in the procession, except the general's, 
wheeled off, and the citizens in them assembled on 
foot around that of the general. The whole military 
body then passed him in review, as he stood in the 
barouch of the president, attended by the secreta- 
ries of state, of the treasury and of the navy. After 
the review, the genera! proceeded to the steam vessel 
under a salute of artillery, surrounded by as many ci- 
tizens, all eager to catch the last look, as could press 
on the large wharf; and, at four o'clock, this great, 
and good, and extraordinary man, trod, for the last 
time, the soil of America, followed by the blessings 
of every patriotic heart that lives on it. 

As the vessel moved off, and for a short time alter, 
the ceepest silence was observed by the whole of 
the vast multitude that lined the shore. The feelings 
that pervaded them was that of children bidding a 
final farewell toa venerated parent. The whole re- 
mained gazing after the retiring vessel, until she had 
passed Gretnleat’s Point, where another salute re- 
peated the valedictory sounds of respect, and these 
again. were, not long after, echoed by the heavy 
guns of Fort Washington, and reminded us of the ra- 
pidity with which this benefactor and friend of our 
country was borne from it. _ 

The general was accompanied to the Brandywine 
by the secretary of the navy, the mayors of the three 
cities of the distritt, the commander-in-chief of the 
army, the generals of the militia of the district, com. 
Bainbridge, Mr. Custis, ef Arlington, and several 
other gentlemen. 
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I saw it with pain, as well as surprise, but, at the 
same time, with a full conviction of the purity of 
the motives in which it had originated, and of the 
entire misconception which must have produced it. 
A long and intimate acquaintance had given me the 
rnost perfect confidence in the candor and ingenuous- 
ness of this gentleman. I could not, therefore, hesi- 
tate concerning the course which it was proper for 
me to pursue. 1] determined to address myself di- 
rectly to him, to state the error, and to ask its cor- 
rection. The correspondence, which follows, was 
thus produced. 

Letter from John Macpherson Berrien to gov. Troup. 

Savannah, 28th June, 1825. 

My pear sir: I have seen, in the Georgia Patriot, 
of the 14th inst. an article, purporting to be a state- 
ment made by you to the legislature, of a conversa- 
tion between you and myself, which occurred during 
my last visit to Milledgeville, and cannot avoid ex- 
pressing to you the surprise and regret it-has excited. 
When I saw, in your first communication, the man- 
ner in which you had noticed the subject of the in- 
terference of other states in our domestic concerns, 
J was struck with the singularity of your having trans- 
ferred, (what I presumed you believed to be), the 


lessness among our colored population, which might 
be productive of the most awful consequences. I,_ 
therefore, suggested to you, as I had done to others, 
my opinion, that these consequences ought to be met, 
and would be most effectually averted, by concurrent 
resolutions of the legislatures of the southern states, 
declaring this subject to be exclusively within their 
own particular cognisance, and asking from congress 
to abstain from intermeddling with it. I spoke to. 
youof the purport of the arguments of counsel, so 
far as I had heard them, and of those which had been 
ascribed to the counsel, whom I did not hear. I told 
you that I considered the doctrines advanced as 
alarming, and that, with the feeling which, as 3 
southern man, they excited in me, ] should have been 
glad of an opportunity of replying, which the order of 


also, that I was not present when the argument of the 
attorney general was delivered; that the supreme 
court did not sustain these doctrines; and I expressed 
to you no opinion, that the government of the Unit- 
ed States had any concern in urging this discussion. 
1 could entertain no such opinion, as I had been in- 
formed that the attorney general had, at a previous 
| term, given up the caseon the part of the govern- 
ment, and that it was retained at the instance of a 





substance of a private, unofficial conversation, to a 


official document, without consulting me to) 


now whether your recollection, of that conversa- 
tion, was accurate—whether I would consent to be 
brought before the legislature in that manner —or, in 
fact, giving me the slightest intimation of your inten- 
tion thus to present me to the public. When, subse- 
quently, acall for information was made on me by 
the chairman of a committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives, I was forced to the conclusion that you had 
given my name to that committee, and, in my reply, 
written at the instant, after mentioning this impres- 
sion, | proceeded to make a brief statement of what 1 
had said. If that letter was shown to you, as, from 
reference to some circumstances, it seems may have 
been the fact, before your statement, of the 6th June, 
was made, I have then to complain, that you should 
heve persevered in that statement, after my explana- 
tion to Mr. Lumpkin, and with the disposition, in re- 
jation to me, which sucha measure would manifest 
on your part, I should, of course, berelicved from the 
feeling towards you which now embarrasses me. ] 
prefer to adopt the contrary conclusion. 1] am un- 


member of the Colonization society. I had not the 
| most distant conception that any observation of mine 
i could have led you to think of intimating to the le- 
| gislature that an appeal to arms might become neces- 
sary. I had in view, simply, a decisive, but tempe- 
rate, expression by the legislatures of the southera 
states, of their feelings on this subject; and, so little 
did I anticipate such a course, that when you suggest- 
ed the inquiry, whether you onght not to communi- 





cate the subject to the legislature, at their extra ses- . 


‘sion, I told you I thought it was unnecessary, as the 


| congress, and the legislatures of other states would 
' then be convened. 

With this view of the conversation which I had 
with you, and without insisting, as, I think, I might 
co, that you should not have drawn me before the 
public, unless with my own consent, I now simply re- 
peat, that I cannot agree to stand before that public 
| ia the attitude in which I am placed. If you can 
| Suggest any mode which I can with propriety adopt, 
| by which | can retire from it, without injury to you, 
I shall be gratified. Acquitting you, as I do, unhesi- 





the discussion did not allow to me; but I told you, . 


regular session would occur before the meeting of . 


willing, perhaps unable, at the moment, t6 shake off} tatingly, of any intention to misrepresent me, I regret 
the feelings springing from a friendship of more than | very much that this misconception should have oc-~ 
twenty years; and I cannot forget that, under the | curred at a moment when the circumstances may, by 
operation of these, and from a belief that the public) perversion, be used to your injury; but the views 
interest would be promoted by your success, | omit- which you have received from this conversation, and 
ted nohonorable exertion teaid your election to the | have communicated to the legislature, are so variant 
office which you now fill. Under the combined in-|from those which J entertained, and whic’ I have 
fluence of these considerations, | am extremely un- | thought and still think, best calculated to rally the 
willing © do any thing of which your enemies might | southern states around a cause which is common to 
avail themselves to your injury. But the situation in | them all, that I cannot consent to diminish the little 
which I am placed before the public, by your commu- | prospect which | have of being in any degree useful 
nication, and subsequent statement, is one in which I in the national councils, by being considered as hay- 
cannot consent to remain. Ihave made no such as- | ing originated them. 
sertions as may be inferred from that statement. On| Pray let me hear from you soon, and believe me 
the contrary, you have misunderstood both the tenor | yours, truly, JNO. MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 
and object of my observations. Gov. Troup. 

The African case, in which Tam of counsel with — 
the state, having beenthe subject of conversation; Letter from gov. Troup to John Macpherson Berrien. 
between us, I was naturally led to advert to the dis- Milledgeville, 2d July, 1825. 
position to interfere with our domestic concerns of| Mypear sir: I received your letter of the 28th ult 
that sort, which I thought had been manifested, dur-| this morning, and am sorry that any misconception 
ing thelast winter, at Washington. I considered the | of the conversation in relation to the slave question, 





resolution of Mr. King as strongly evincing such a should have occurred or given you the least inquie- 
disposition, and I thought that the sentiments which | tude. The purport of the conversation on your part, 
i heard expressed, and these which I understood | was nothing, as I understood, but a recapitulation of 
were expressed in the case of the Ramirez, and the | circumstances which occurred at Washington, of 
conversations outof doors, to which the argument of| public notoriety there, as they soon would be every 


that case gave rise, were calculated to cucite arest-{where, and the impression which those circum- 
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stances made on your mind. I did not suppose you 
further acquainted with the views of the general go- 
yernment than those circumstances disclosed, or the 
opportunities which your presence there might af- 
ford you of acquiring them, much less with any defi- 
nite or specific proje_ts which that government might 
have in contemplation; and I distinctly remember 
you to have said that the decision of the supreme 
court had not sanctioned the doctrines of the attorney 
general, a fact very well understood when the mes- 
sage was penned. Indeed, in all these things you 
are at liberty to consult your own memory as equally 
good with mine; but, suffer me to say, you have 
adopted a very erroneous conclusion in believing 
that an impression may have been designed to be 
made, that the particular part of the message to 
which you have referred, and which has given rise 
to so many and such liberal remarks, was the off 
spring of your suggestion, or in consequence of any 
thing emanating from you. So far from it, the dis- 
closures made by you in that conversation formed 
but a small part of the matter upon which that part 
of the message was, after mature deliberation, fram- 
ed. I assure you that I would not, on any account, 
that you should participate, in the least degree, the 
responsibility of the adoption and promulgation of 
that sentiment—nor shall any body else. I claim 
both the idea and the language embodied there, as 
my exclusive property; and, in the enjoyment of it, 
{ do not see that there is much likelihood of my suf- 
fering interruption. Nevertheless, it is a sentiment 
approved by every re-consideration of it, and one 
which will be sedulously impressed upon my chil- 
dren. 

That the resolution of Mr. King, and the senti- 
ments you heard expressed connected with it, and 
those which you understood were expressed in the 
ease of the Ramirez, and the conversations out of 
doors, to which the argument of that case gave rise, 
were calculated to excite a restlessness among our 
colored population, which might be productive of the 
most awful consequences, and your considering the 
doctrines advanced by the attorney general and 
others, as you understood them, alarming, were ail 
the facts of any importance, according to my estimate 
of them. It was well known that they were the views 
of the general government only, from which we had 
any thing to fear; and whether you expressed any 


particular knowledge of those views, or not, we were | 


at liberty to infer them from the facts disclosed. Nei- 
ther in dictating that part of the message, therefore, 
or in devising a remedy for the evil complained of, 
were you or any body consulted, or more than a due 
weight given to your disclosures. 

Reference was unhesitatingly made to that con- 
versation, because that you were a senator of this 
state in the congress of the United States, and it be- 
came your duty to make known to this government 
whatever transpired at Washington prejudicial to its 
interests. Having sought an early opportunity, infor- 
mally, to do so, I thought you entitled to credit; and, 
accordingly, at the call of the legislature, submitted 
to it the paper to which you have alluded. 

Cordially reciprocating the friendly sentiments you 
express, I remain, very truly, yours, 

G. M. TROUP. 

The hon. J. M. Berrien. 


P.S. You are at liberty to use this Ietter as you 
please. G. M. T. 


These letters, (which were written, as will be seen | 


by their dates, long before those of the attorney ge- 
neral and the judges of the supreme court), were 
shown, immediately after receipt of the last, to some 
ofthe mutual friends of the governor and myself, by 
whom the explanation was considered satisfactory. 
1 acquiesced in this opinion, and, ultimately, in the 
-urther suggestion that it was unnecessary then to 











publish this correspondence, from the reflection that 
the possession-of it furnished the means of correct- 
ing, at any time, the errors.in the statement of which 
I had complained, and would also enable me to af- 
ford any explanation to those concerned who should 
think proper to ask itfrom me. Such explanations 
1 would have given with cheerfulness, if they had 
been sought; but Ihave not felt myself called upon 
—perhaps, not authorized to intrude them. 

Not having then imputed to the general govern- 
ment any agency in producing this discussion; hav- 
ing expressly stated that I was not present during the 
argument of the attorney-general, and that the de- 
cision of the court had not confirmed the principles 
contended for, the statement made by me to the go- 
vernor consists in the expression of an opinion, that 
the resolution of Mr. King, the doctrines which I 
heard, and those which I understood were expressed 
in the case of the Ramirez, with the conversations out 
of doors to which that resolution and this discussion 
gave rise, were calculated to manifest a disposition 
improperly to interfere in our domestic concerns, 
and to excite a restlessness among our colored popu- 
lation, which might be productive of the most awful 
consequences. Such was my opinion then—such is 
my opinion now. I have not desired to intrude it 
upon the public: but since it is before them, without 
any agency of mine, I do not hesitate to avow it, and 
will, whenever the* occasion may require it, endea- 
vor to defend it. Those who believe that a project, 
in the execation of which it will become necessary, 
from time to time, to cull from the great mass of the 
slave population, small portions, who, at such times, . 
are to be admitted to freedom, leaving the residue 
in slavery until the renewed resources of the govern- 
ment shall enable them again to apply the lot, or 
other means of selection—who believe that the un- 
redeemed mass, who will thus have been tantalized 
with the hope of a freedom, the more alluring be- 
cause existing only in a fancy, will quietly submit to 
the performance of their servile duties, during this 
protracted process, such persons will differ from me 
in opinion. 

Those who believe that the discussion of the law 
fulness of the slave trade, accompanied with animat- 


| ed descriptions of its horrors, with a view to prove its 


legal invalidity, not merely under the Jaws of. the 
United States more recently enacted, bat also with 
reference to the law of nations, which has under- 
gone no change since our own slaves were acquired 
by that very traflic, who believe that suck discus- 
sions and descriptions may be safely indulged among 
a people where slavery exists and is thus derived, will 
think that these apprehensions are visionary. Be it so 
—but such is not the opinion of those who are most 
deeply interested in the result of these experiments, 
of the people of the south. For myself, as one of 
that people, I feel that Il am called upon ty resist such 
opinions, by all those considerations which can bind 
a man to the fulfilment of his most solemn obligations; 
and, even in the absence of every other motive, b 
an unaffected attachment to that union which I have 
been taughtto cherish and revere. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


JNO. MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 








Gen. Gaines and Gov. ‘Troup. 
[leap QUARTERS, EASTERN DEPT. 
Milledgeville, Qugust 29th, 1$25. 
Sin—I have received your communication, through 
Mr. Secretary Pierce, with two papers purporting to 
be copies of letters from your excellency to the pre- 
sident of the United States, bearing date.the 26th July 
and 6th August; wherein, it appears you are pleased 
to write at me and of me, notwithstanding your avow- 
ed resolution not to write tome. 
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To this wise expedient, to preserve the immense 
weight of dignity under which your excellency |a- 
bors, I can have no objection. I take this occasion, 
before noticing your assumed “facts and argument,” 
toassure you thatI have no authority, whatever, from 
the presidentof the United States, or department of 
war, to write or speak to you upon any other than 
public and official subjects—such as I have, with per- 
fect frankness and cordiality communicated to you, 
pretious to the receipt of your letter of the 17th July. 
in that letter, you will recollect, you so far lost sight 
of your own proper sphere of action, as to attempt to 
give me, what you term, a “gentle rebuke.”’ You thus, 
then, laid aside the wonted high themes of your bril- 
liant pen—the federal government, the federal judiciary, 
state rights, Yazoo claims, §e. &c.—and, leaving all these 
great matters to stand or move in the separate and 
distinet orbits in which the federal and state constitu- 
tions and laws have wisely placed them, you have 
‘descended,’ rather harshly, as it would seem, to un- 
authorized personal animadversion and “rebuke,” 
touching certain official duties confided to me. 

In repellimg the personal censure and menace con- 
tained in what you have termed your “mild re- 
buke,”? IL have acted on my own individual responsi- 
bility, without any authority, save that which is im- 
planted in the breast of every upright man, civilized 
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futile charges against me, that you and I may confin , 
ourselves to our public and official duties. Whe , 
these are accomplished, I hereby promise, should yo 
desire it, to correspond with you unofficially, unti 
“we shall have exhausted the argument,” and then 
we will stand by our ——— goose quills, and talk of 
Ping A cote which you. have written to the presi 
ent. 

In the interim, since you appear to be fond of 
quotations from the poets, npon the subject of ‘‘ralor,” 
I will here give you one for your particular consi- 
deration and benefit. “‘The brave vent not their 
prowess in astorm of words, they let actions speak for 
them.” 

In your letter of the 26th ‘July, recommending to 
the notice of the president the report of your com- 
missioners, you remarked that the report ‘‘may in- 
deed be said to carry with it its own commentary,” 
and yet you have taken care to furnish it with an 
elaborate commentary. It has gone forth doubly 
armed with its own and your commentary. Thus 
armed and shielded at all points, it remains for me to 
approach and try its boasted strength. In this neces- 
sary measure of self defence, I shall proceed upon 
the principle indicated in the following quotation 
“Out of thine own mouth will { convict thet.”’ 

From your “documentary evidence’ and from the 





and savage, and which is known to the virtuous and 
wise, as the “first lae of naiure’—alaw which autho- 
rises the free use of the bayonet against the highway 
robber of money, whose weapon is of a deadly hue, 
and the free use of the pen against the official rol ber of 
reputation, whose known weapon is the pen. I have 
no money, and but little property of any kind, that 
would command money—and, therefore, have no oc- 
easion to guard against the highway robber; the little 
store of wealth of which I am master consists of an 
untarnished reputation, with some testimonials of ap- 
plause, generously and spontaneously bestowed on me, 
by the national and some of the state legislatures, of 
which Georgia is one; and by which she and they have 
secured my lasting gratitude, and strengthened the ties 
of friendly feeling and brotherly union between us. 
This little store is highly valued by me. It is my own 
-—-my all. It will be held in trust by me, for my chil- 
dren and my country; and itis, therefore, my right 
and bounden duty to preserve and defend it! It 
would be criminal in me to negiect it! No earthiy 
taw can impair the higher law of self defence and self 
preservaiion. 

My letters of the 14th, 16th and 22d June, and 
those of the Ist and 10th July, have convinced my 
friends, whose good opinion I value most highly, of 
my uniform and earnest desire to abstain from coll:- 


sion with you; and, in my answer to yours of the | 


i7th July, it is known that your suggestion of the 
haste in which you wrote, induced me to decline a 


reply for a week; and until your letter made its ap- | 


pearance, as usual, in a newspaper, doubtless by 
your permission. If, in mine of the 28th July, of 
which you complain to the president, or in my last, 
ofthe 16th of this month, it should appear that nature 
ora defective education should have implanted in me a 
little spice of that knight errantry for which your ex- 


eelleney is so much renowned, and that I should | 


thereby have been tempted to break a lance with you in 
something like your oven proper style, 1 cannot but hope 
that my fault, in this case, in following your example, 
and quoting your own expressions, (the only fault with 
which I can possibly be charged), will be pardoned 


by the president and people of the United States, of| 


whose wisdom and justice and magnanimity I have 
had the most undoubted proofs. 


To your excellency, | a cargo Of 9,515 tons of timber, besides the might} 


| report of your commissioners, it is my purpose to 
| prove—tist. That your attempt to associate your com- 
missioners with me was an usurpation, as unwarrant- 
able as it was indecorous. 2d. That their report is 
tainted with misrepresentation and perfidy. Sd. Tha’ 
the real object of your commissioners was to thwart 
my efforts to restore peace among the Indians, notwitl- 
standing their professed desire to co-operate with me 
in the development of truth, and the restoration of 
peace and harmony. 

If I do not, in my next letter, establish these three 
| points, then will I agree to submit it to the denuncis- 
tions of yourexcellency and the whole tribe of you: 
servile newspaper slanderers, during the remaining 
period of my life. I have the honor to be, 

EDMUND PENDLETON GAINES, 
Majer general commandinz 
His exrcellency G. M. Troup, governor of Georgia 
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CHRONICLE, 

“Mr. -Veison, late minister to Spain, bas errived 
|; New York. 

The Constellation frizate, com. Warrington, has ar 


| rived at Norfolk. About 100 eases of fever have oc 





- 


curred on board of her, said to be of a mild characte? 


i - 
/—and only afew deaths have taken place. 
; 


| Banking! The holders of the notes of the Sta‘e 
| bank, at Trenton, are prosecuting for their elaims— 
| thirteen judgments against the bank, for 100 dollar: 
| each, were obtained, a few days ago, by one person- 
| but will these judgments produce the money? 

A fool broke into a house in Vevay, the 29th July, 
and stole 16 or 17,000 dollers—in bills of the old Sta: 
_vank of Indiana! It is said that a corn-basket full o- 

them would not purchase a dinner for him. 


Labor. One thousand men are wanted to labor ir 

cutting the Hudson and Delaware canal, in New-York 

Parricide. We rejoice to hear that the female. 

; committed at Norfeik, charged with the murder o 

| her father, (Rudder), has been acquitted—the charg* 
| not being supported. 

The great ship, called the Baron of Renfrew, lates 

, built a Canada, has sailed for England, carrying ov: 





J have no apolocy to offer—I propose, however, that} mass of which she herself is composed, being aveu' 
in our future correspondence, after disposing of your ! 6,000 tons more! 
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